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brilliant but shameless best to sustain. Her hand would be
shown In time, perhaps before some of the more cautious of her
advisers believed it possible; but for the moment what mattered
most was to prevent Catholic bishops and clergy from attempt-
Ing to stk up trouble before the country became accustomed
to her authority.

At the same time it was necessary to paralyse hostility at
Rome. The Pope, Paul IV, was an irascible old man, from whom
the last quality to be expected was moderation; and he had at
hand a possible Catholic candidate for the English throne In the
person of Mary Queen of Scots, the great granddaughter of
Henry VII, If the succession to the throne had gone by mere
heredity, then strictly speaking Mary was the nearest heirs for
not only was Elizabeth illegitimate by Catholic Canon Law, but,
until Parliament could meets she was also illegitimate by English
law. The danger was no airy, merely speculative one. Mary's
father-in-law, the King of France, might quite well induce the
Pope to declare against Elizabeth in favour of Mary, or even
depose her and commit the fulfilment of his sentence to French
arms. Provided, however, that Elizabeth made no open move
against Catholicism, then she could count on Philip II exerting
his powerful influence In her favour at Rome. Good Catholic
though he was, the last thing that Philip could tolerate was a
French conquest of England.

These were the considerations governing Elizabeth's policy,
and she pursued her way with consummate skill. She beguiled
the Pope by retaining the former English ambassador at Rome
as her agent, promising to send a proper embassy in the not-
distant future. At home she kept Mass going in her private
Chapel, and in the opening proclamation of her reign forbade
any religious alteration or change. She was playing for time -
time to establish her throne on popular support. On 23 Novem-
ber she set out from Hatfield to London, her purpose to court
the people, to whom, as she well knew 4no music is so sweet
as the affability of their prince \

Accompanied by a thousand or more lords, gentry, and
ladies, Elizabeth came to the Charterhouse, where she remained